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at Paris forbade the emigration of the one class of
people that cared to emigrate, the Huguenots.

Though some of the settlements had picturesque
sites and others drew distinction from their for-
tifications, in general they presented a drab ap-
pearance. There were usually two or three long,
narrow streets, with no paving, and often knee-
deep with mud. The houses were built on either
side, at intervals sufficient to give space for yards
and garden plots, each homestead being enclosed
with a crude picket fence. Wood and thatch were
the commonest building materials, although stone
was sometimes used; and the houses were regularly
one story high, with large vine-covered verandas.
Land was abundant and cheap. Every enterpris-
ing settler had a plot for himself, and as a rule
oiie large field, or more, was held for use in com-
mon. In these, the operations of ploughing, sow-
ing, and reaping were carefully regulated by pub-
lic ordinance. Occasionally a village drew some
distinction from the proximity of a large, well-
managed estate, such as that of the opulent M.
Beauvais of Kaskaskia, in whose mill and brewery
more than eighty slaves were employed.

Agriculture was carried on somewhat exten-
sively, and it is recorded that, in the year 1746